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BOOK NOTES 

The death of the aged widow of Napoleon III has released for 
publication a mass of material on the history of the Second Empire 
in France. The editing of this material was entrusted to Count 
Fleury, who has combined with private documents and personal 
letters of Empress Eugenie a great many extracts from conversations 
with the Emperor and from letters and papers of Prince Victor 
Napoleon, General Fleury and other members of the imperial 
court. The work is published in two volumes under the title, 
Memoirs of the Empress EugSnie (New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1920; two volumes: 473, 561 pp.). Wheat and tares are 
strangely mixed in these volumes. There is much invaluable mate- 
rial touching the most intimate views of the Emperor and the Em- 
press on subjects of such importance as the relations of France with 
Piedmont, Austria and the Papacy in 18S9, the responsibility for 
the war of 1870, and the overthrow of the Empire. But the par- 
tisanship of the editor is so naive and extreme as to make the work 
useless as an interpretation of history. The first volume is composed 
almost entirely of fulsome laudations of the court. The kindness 
and wisdom of the Emperor, the piety and sweetness of the Empress, 
the precocious kindness, wisdom, piety and sweetness of the Prince 
Imperial are dwelt on ad nauseam. Except for some new material 
bearing on the tragic death of the Prince in Zululand, there is prac- 
tically nothing of value in these 473 pages. In the second volume 
the author deals with the really important questions of the Second 
Empire, such as the Crimean War, the Italian situation, the Mex- 
ican adventure, the Franco-Prussian War and the revolution of the 
4th of September. But there is no deviation from the tone and 
spirit of adulation, no disinterested and judicious estimate of the 
policies of the Tuileries. Napoleon and Eugenie are envisaged as 
saints whom it were impious to criticize. A comparison of the long 
chapter on "The Empire and Italian Unity" with Thayer's pre- 
sentation in the Life of Cavour will show how innocent M. Fleury 
is from any contamination of the secular historical spirit. The vol- 
umes are interesting, picturesque — and exasperating. 

In her effort to convey to her readers something of the personality 
and charm of her mother Mrs. Mary Gladstone Drew has not been 
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wholly successful. Her volume, Mrs. Gladstone (New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1920; viii, 294 pp.), is of value to 
students of the nineteenth century chiefly in its unintentional reve- 
lations of English thought and ideals. It adds nothing to the 
political history of England. To read it with ease one must be 
equipped with a very full knowledge of English political life dur- 
ing the period of Gladstone's activity. Much of the book consists 
of scrappy allusions and trivial letters, some of which owe their 
presence solely to the exalted rank of the writers. Mrs. Drew evi- 
dently revels in the friendships of her family with royalty. She 
naively reveals the attitude of the English aristocracy — the old atti- 
tude of the days before the war, when the great folks expected the 
humbler inhabitants of their country " to order themselves lowly 
and reverently to all their betters ". The great were kind and char- 
itable to the poor and needy, but the lines were clearly drawn, and it 
never entered the heads of the aristocrats that they could be over- 
stepped. Mrs. Gladstone accepted with fullest loyalty her position 
as helpmeet and attendant to her husband, and it is in this character 
that she is known to the readers of Morley's Life of Gladstone. It 
would be interesting to speculate on how far Mr. Gladstone's failure 
to grasp any real conception of democracy was due to the absolutely 
autocratic position he occupied in his own household, and perhaps 
the chief value of Mrs. Drew's book is that it sheds some light on 
these aspects of his character. 

As a source for the study of recent American political history, 
Champ Clark's My Quarter Century of American Politics (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1920; two volumes: 495, 472 pp.) is disap- 
pointing. Apart from a good discussion of the speakership by one 
who through eight years of service has acquired intimate knowledge 
of the office and its functions, and a circumstantial account of the 
author's defeat for the presidential nomination at Baltimore in 1912, 
these volumes contain little or nothing that the serious student of 
American history need take into account. The material upon which 
they are based seems to have been collected in the cloak rooms of the 
houses of congress rather than, in their legislative halls. There are 
many good stories well told and many personal experiences related — 
and sometimes repeated. A glance at Mr. Clark's table of contents 
suggests the " anecdotal. " character of what he has Avritten. Here 
are some of the items : " Two great steers ' Buck and Darby ' ", 
" Little girl witnessed murder of grandmother ", " Grasshoppers ", 
" Attend theater to hear ' Faust ' ", " Denatured alcohol and Ebe- 
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nezer J. Hill ". One wonders if Mr. Clark might not have been 
more successful in his chosen field of statesmanship had he not seen 
fit to drop his first name and the first syllable of his second. "James 
Beauchamp" suggests all the qualifications for the high office of 
President of the United States; "James B." or even "J. B." is 
eminently safe and sane, if somewhat mediocre, but " Champ ", 
though it would be an asset to a grocery-store raconteur or a 
" movie " star, was a fatal liability to a candidate for the nomina- 
tion for the presidency. 

If anyone still doubts that the enfranchisement of the illiterate 
negroes in the South at the close of the Civil War was a colossal 
blunder, he should read The Negro in Virginia Politics, 1865-1902 
(Charlottesville, University of Virginia Press, 1919; 199 pp.)» by 
Richard L. Morton. This volume appears as number four of a series of 
studies being made by successive holders of the Phelps-Stokes fellow- 
ship, founded to promote investigation concerning the character, condi- 
tion and possibilities of the negroes in the Southern States. Inasmuch 
as four-fifths of Dr. Morton's volume traverses ground already made 
familiar by Eckenrode's account of reconstruction in Virginia and 
C. C. Pearson's history of the " Readjuster " movement, little is added 
to what was already known about Virginia politics during the last three 
and a half decades of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, the study 
is well worth while, first, as illustrating the baneful influence on gen- 
eral political morality occasioned by the participation in politics of 
great masses of ignorant negroes ; second, as showing how unrestricted 
negro suffrage was the means of transforming a genuine protest against 
the conduct of the state's finances into a corrupt political system 
known locally as Mahoneism; and third, as showing how a sincere 
agrarian revolt against narrow class control by the industrial and 
commercial interests was corrupted by its attempt to utilize the igno- 
rant colored vote. Several maps on the distribution of negro and white 
voters and an appendix giving the franchise clauses of the Virginia 
constitutions of 1868 and 1902 are very helpful. 

It has been said that " we should endeavor by all means to re- 
store the lost equipoise, and to regain the ancient paths of ordered 
liberty under, representative government." Mr. Henry Campbell 
Black's The Relation of the Executive Power to Legislation (Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1919; vii, 191 pp.) is the author's 
means of endeavor, and if readers do not approve of his argument 
they will at least be grateful for his diligence. It is a great con- 
venience to have in one volume, and quoted at length, the views of 
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Bryce, Taft, Wilson, Ford, Freund, Roosevelt, Godkin, Butler, 
Lowell, Holcombe, Goodnow and the New Republic, together with 
a useful resume of Mifiana's La Division de los Poderes del Estado 
and the quotations which it includes. The value of Mr. Black's 
compilation, however, is lessened by the fact that its account of the 
relations between the executive and the legislature in Great Britain 
does not mention the exceptional wartime position of the cabinet; 
and in the case of France, it relies to a great extent upon President 
Poincare's inadequate book, which does not discuss the parliamen- 
tary commissions — one of the most significant features of the ma- 
chinery of French government. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the author enumerates various proposals for change and 
concludes that the solution is " to arrest the swing of the pendulum, 
to restore the lost equipoise ". He suggests congressional commit- 
tees on presidential bills, to check the powers of the president over 
legislation, and apparently does not realize that psychological fac- 
tors and the inefficiency of Congress have in large part been respon- 
sible for the growth of executive autocracy in the United States. 

The History of Cumulative Voting and Minority Representation 
in Illinois, 1870-1919 (Urbana, The University of Illinois, 1919; 
70 pp.), by Blaine F. Moore, first published in 1909, now appears 
in a revised edition. The material is brought up to date, and a new 
chapter, dealing with Illinois primary legislation and its effects, is 
added. Professor Moore's general conclusions are : that the Illinois 
system of cumulative voting almost invariably secures minority rep- 
resentation for the largest minority party; that it greatly reduces 
the evils of gerrymandering, as shown by the fact that the number 
of votes required to elect a representative is about the same for the 
two major parties ; that it occasionally enables the minority party to 
secure undue representation because of poor management on the part 
of the majority party; that it requires strict party discipline; that it 
has little effect upon the personnel of the assembly; and that the 
direct primary in no way affects the cumulative system of voting, but 
simply applies it in two elections instead of in one. " With a satis- 
factory primary system ", the author concludes, " the people may, if 
they will, apparently control their legislature as effectively as under 
the ordinary plurality system, and in addition secure an approach to 
proportional representation so far as the two major parties are con- 
cerned." 

Students of contemporary politics will welcome the Journal of the 
Parliaments of the Empire (London, Empire Parliamentary Asso- 
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ciation, United Kingdom Branch), which now appears quarterly. 
The Empire Parliamentary Association was formed at the time of 
the coronation of George V, with branches under the presidency of 
the speakers of the two Houses of Parliament in the United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfound- 
land, and one of its purposes was to provide for a satisfactory system 
of exchange of information between the parliaments of the British 
Empire. To this end it was decided to issue a parliamentary journal 
giving short summaries of the important proceedings and the bills 
introduced in the various parliaments of the Empire in relation to 
matters of imperial and general interest. Such a journal, it was 
hoped, would assist in establishing community of ideals and similar- 
ity of legislation in the Empire. The first number was to have ap- 
peared in 1914, but the war delayed its publication until January, 
1920. The Journal will doubtless serve a useful purpose. It makes 
no attempt to give a critical review of legislation and therefore will 
not compete with the well-known Journal of the Society of Com- 
parative Legislation. 

The publication of an eighth edition of Taswell-Langmead's Eng- 
lish Constitutional History (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1919; xxiv, 830 pp.) attests the continued popularity of this famous 
manual. The editor, Mr. Coleman Phillipson, has made many alter- 
ations in and some additions to the seventh edition, which was pub- 
lished in 1911. Many extracts from documents in Latin have been 
omitted from the notes, and some notes have been incorporated in 
the text; for convenience and to facilitate study changes have been 
made in the marginal notes, the text has in some cases been divided 
into new paragraphs, passages have been transposed, references to- 
earlier editions of books have been made to the latest editions, and 
some references to recent literature have been added; the table of 
contents has been reconstructed, and the index has been entirely re- 
written. A brief " Conclusion " appended to the last chapter of the 
seventh edition has been expanded and supplemented to form a new 
final chapter, entitled " Recent Development of the Constitution " ; 
this contains some important new material, notably a summary of the 
Reform Act of 1918, but unfortunately it gives no adequate account 
of the remarkable constitutional changes that have taken place in 
England during the last few years. A defect more serious than this 
is the confusion that results almost inevitably from the attempt to 
preserve an original text and at the same time bring it up to date. 
Excellent as Taswell-Langmead's book was when it appeared, some 
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forty years ago, its views and conclusions on many subjects, some of 
them of capital importance, have been rendered untenable by the 
subsequent progress of historical investigation. The editor's efforts 
to modify and correct the author's statements and opinions by ref- 
erence to recent literature where opposite views are expressed, are 
more likely to befog than to enlighten. For example, any student of 
Taswell-Langmead's chapter on Magna Carta who obeys Mr. Phil- 
lipson's injunction and " sees " McKechnie's work on the charter 
will become hopelessly muddled — or lose all confidence in his text- 
book. A candid notice must add that the editor himself appears to 
have no knowledge of many important contributions to English con- 
stitutional history that have been made in recent years. 

Dr. Thorstein Veblen and Mr. James M. Beck seem strange bed- 
fellows. Yet we find Mr. Beck, in a book which he calls The Pass- 
ing of the New Freedom (George H. Doran Company, 1920; xi, 
169 pp.), taking the same view of the Peace Conference that Mr. 
Veblen suggested in a recent review of John M. Keynes' analysis 
of it. Two of Mr. Beck's chapters are imaginary accounts of con- 
versations between the principals at Paris. In Mr. Beck's fancy 
Clemenceau is pictured as saying : 

We need not quarrel with the methods of the new diplomacy if we can 
secure quick results. The vital question is one of time. . . . For the 
present, our dead demand of us concrete results, not illusory abstractions. 
Above all, Russia is the crux of the situation. The time to crush Bolshe- 
vism is now. A year hence it may be too late and we may yet see Lenine 
and Trotzky dictating in Warsaw their terms of peace to Western Civiliza- 
tion. . . . Delay is fatal [pages 95-96] . 

I would as soon defend Paris with a rainbow as France with a League of 
Nations. A nightmare fills me with a haunting dread that if we follow this 
ignis fatuus, the real victors of the war may yet be Trotzky and Lenine. 
. . . We should make peace with Germany now on our own terms with 
utmost speed and then crush Bolshevism before it is too late [pages 100- 
101]. 

Two months have passed since the Armistice was declared, and in that 
time the situation has daily grown more menacing and increasingly diffi- 
cult. The eclipse of Bolshevism is slowly passing over Europe. Delay is 
fatal; the times are critical beyond precedent. . . . Otherwise a year from 
now, all Europe may be on the verge of revolution and the fruits of the 
war hopelessly sacrificed [pages 102-103]. 

Let me again say insistently and prophetically that I am more concerned 
about the present situation in Russia, which to me is the crux of the peace 
problem. Unless we can crush Bolshevism the war may be lost, and the 
time to destroy that serpent is now [page 105]. 
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This, of course, is not history, but it is interesting as the interpre- 
tation of a prominent American of the safe and sane school. Mr. 
Beck is a realist throughout. On his first page he begins with 
Clemenceau, in Wilson's absence, announcing the agreement as to 
the division of Germany's overseas dominions. The drama then 
proceeds as follows : 

Lloyd George {Leaning back with the satisfied smile of one who has 
had a good meal). Is not this the greatest real estate transaction since the 
Almighty gave Adam a fee to the world ? . . . 

Makino. My honorable confreres must not forget that, in deference to 
our illustrious American colleague's views, we only take all the larger 
tracts of land as mandatories. (All laugh heartily.') 

The main object of Mr. Beck's book seems to be to help people hate 
Mr. Wilson. He attacks from the right but uses many of the blows 
of those who hit from the left. On important points he is in sur- 
prising agreement with the views of men whom he most abhors. 

The pronouncements of the Institut de Droit International occupy 
an interesting middle ground between treatises on the law of nations 
and the codifications found in international conventions. Its annual 
meetings, which were suspended in 1914 but which are to be re- 
sumed, were, as Francis Lieber wished, " not diplomatic, though in- 
ternational " ; and the fact that it escaped the imputation of national 
bias may at least partly be ascribed to the circumstance that its de- 
liberations were not hampered by official connections. In Resolu- 
tions of the Institute of International Law dealing with the Law of 
Nations (New York, Oxford University Press, 1916; xiv, 265 pp.) 
the Carnegie Endowment has published the text, in English trans- 
lation, of the forty-nine resolutions and conclusions on international 
law adopted by the Institut since its foundation in 1873. These 
pronouncements have constantly been cited in diplomatic corres- 
pondence, in arbitral proceedings and in international conferences; 
and as the earlier numbers of the Annuaire, from which this material 
has been culled, are difficult to procure, the present compilation 
serves a useful purpose. 

Under the title of Recommendations on International Law and 
Official Correspondence Thereon (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1916; vi, S3 pp.), the Carnegie Endowment publishes a re- 
print of the recommendations adopted by the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress on the study of international, law, together with- 
resolutions of a similar tenor previously adopted by the Conference 
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of Teachers of International Law. Translations of this reprint into 
Spanish, Portuguese and French are now in circulation throughout 
Latin America. The recommendations lay emphasis on the practical 
importance of international law in the life of the American conti- 
ments and combat the supposition that it lacks legal precision and is 
not useful to the practitioner of law. 

In the avowed belief that " the leadership in international organ- 
ization has passed into firm and enlightened hands in this republic 
of ours ", the Carnegie Endowment has reprinted, under the title of 
Instructions to the American Delegates to the Hague Peace Confer- 
ences and their Official Reports (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1916; iii, 138 pp.), certain material relating to the part 
played by the United States at the two Hague Conferences. All the 
eighteen documents which the collection comprises are contained in 
the well-known work of Dr. James Brown Scott on the Hague Con- 
ferences, which issued from the Johns Hopkins University Press in 
1909 ; but, while a few of them do not fall precisely within the field 
indicated by the present title, yet they all help to give a coherent 
idea of the origin and purposes of The Hague gatherings. 

The same thing is true of The Reports to the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1917; xxxii, 940 pp.), 
also published under the auspices of the Endowment, comprising the 
declarations and conventions, the principal proposals of the various 
national delegations, and some documentary material bearing on the 
origin of the Conferences. The translations have evidently been 
carefully prepared; and a judicious variety of type and spacing 
tends to facilitate the use of the book as a work of reference. But, 
the greater the importance of an international document, the clearer 
becomes the necessity of having available the original official text. 

In the volume entitled Les Conventions et Declarations de La 
Haye de 1899 et 1907 (New York, Oxford University Press, 1918; 
xxxiii, 318 pp.) the same organization has supplemented in a useful 
way its English edition of the same documents, which appeared 
three years earlier. That the more recent volume is intended pri- 
marily for distribution in France is indicated by the placing of the 
table of contents at the end of the book, in Continental style, as well 
as by the use of the French language, in the introduction and in the 
rendering of United States diplomatic correspondence. The mate- 
rial contained in the two editions is identical except for the inser- 
tion in the French version of a short memorandum throwing addi- 
tional light on the origin of the second conference. 
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In Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War (New York, Oxford University Press, 1916; two volumes: 
lxxxi, iv, 1516 pp.)> published by the Carnegie Endowment, there 
will be found English translations of the justificatory books issued 
by eight of the principal European belligerents. The officially 
authorized translations are given wherever they exist. At the begin- 
ning of each volume there is a table showing the official positions 
of the chief persons mentioned in the correspondence. There is also 
a general index, so arranged as to facilitate the comparative study 
of the books with respect to specific questions. 

Of a somewhat different type is A Survey of International Rela- 
tions between the United States and Germany, August i, 1914— 
April 6, 1917 (New York, Oxford University Press, 1917; cxiv, 390 
pp.), constituting a justificatory statement of the reasons for the 
entry of the United States into the war, and an effective appeal to 
American and to neutral, sentiment. The volume will continue to 
have a value as an exposition of the American attitude at a turning 
point in the country's history. 

In The Treaties of 178$, 1799 and 1828 bet-ween the United 
States and Prussia (New York, Oxford University Press, 1918; viii, 
207 pp.), also published by the Carnegie Endowment, under the 
editorship of Dr. James Brown Scott, there is reproduced without 
comment the diplomatic correspondence in the Appam and Frye 
cases. The volume includes decisions of federal courts bearing on 
the treaties, opinions of attorneys-general, President Grant's neu- 
trality proclamation of 1870 and correspondence concerning the in- 
terpretation of the most-favored-nation clause in treaties. 

In this relation it is appropriate to mention The Armed Neutral- 
ities of 1780 and 1800 (New York, Oxford University Press, 1918, 
xxxi, 698 pp.), published by the Carnegie Endowment. Although 
there are fewer Americans today than there were early in 1917 
seeking " a European precedent for armed neutrality ", interest in 
the principles of neutral right so startlingly proclaimed by Catherine 
the Great in 1780, and in the coalition afterwards formed in the 
attempt to counterbalance England's naval supremacy, has not yet 
ceased to exist. The present volume contains a compilation of 
official documents, without editorial comment, and of excerpts from 
the writings of authorities on diplomacy and international law, and 
is of value to the student who wishes to obtain a comprehensive view 
of the subject. 

In the discussion, which certain events have lately served to 
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renew, of the subject of an " international court of justice ", it is 
well now and then to be reminded of the fact that the nations of the 
world supposed ten years ago that they had established such a 
tribunal in the Permanent Court at The Hague. That this suppo- 
sition was not wholly unfounded seems to be proved by The Hague 
Court Reports (New York, Oxford University Press, 1916 ; cxi, 664 
pp.), published under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. This collection, besides giving the arbitral 
agreements and the awards, adds documents throwing light on each 
case. It also includes two proceedings conducted by international 
courts of inquiry under The Hague conventions. In one of these — 
the Dogger Bank incident — the parties, England and Russia, ex- 
pressly authorized the commission to assign responsibility and the 
degree of blame ; and the inquiry thus resulted in an award of dam- 
ages. Such a volume as the present also serves as a corrective of the 
supposition, more or less entertained, that international arbitrations 
result in compromise merely, and never in judicial decisions based 
on legal principles. 

Nevertheless, there are those who desire a new tribunal, perhaps 
in addition to, rather than in substitution for, the Permanent Court 
at The Hague. The establishment of such a tribunal is advocated 
in Une Cour de Justice Internationale (New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1918; vi, 269 pp.), which is in the main a French trans- 
lation of memoranda heretofore published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment in English. The object of the French version is to bring the 
documents " h V attention d'un public plus nombreux". The work 
bears the signature of Dr. Scott and the indorsement of Mr. Root, 
who have lately composed the American delegation to the commis- 
sion of jurists which formulated at The Hague the recently pub- 
lished plan of an international court of justice under the League of 
Nations. 

Similar in object and in design is the Judicial Settlement of Con- 
troversies between the States of the American Union (New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1918; two volumes: xiii, viii, 1775 pp.), like- 
wise edited by Dr. Scott and published by the Carnegie Endowment. 
About two-thirds of the space in these two bulky volumes are occu- 
pied by interstate litigations; the remainder is devoted to extracts 
from cases which illuminate the general problems of jurisdiction 
and of immunity of nations from suit, as well as extracts from cases 
relating to suits by individuals brought against states directly or 
through their officers. The desire that the work shall be regarded 
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as a " case-book " is emphasized by the complementary Analysis 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919; xiii, 548 pp.), in which the cases 
are discussed one by one, as they might be in a course at a law 
school. What binds these individual analyses together is the de- 
clared purpose of the editor to demonstrate the quasi-international 
character of the jurisdiction — a view by no means universally ac- 
cepted as sound. 

The same thought runs through James Madison's Notes of De- 
bates in the Federal Convention of iySy and their relation to a 
more perfect Society of Nations (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1918; xviii, 149 pp.), by the same editor and publisher. 
Madison's notes constitute, however, one of the sources rather than 
the subject-matter of the volume. The Constitutional Convention is 
regarded almost as an international conference; and a parallel is 
repeatedly drawn between the more important controversies among 
the state delegations, and the difficulties and eventual compromises 
which might be expected if delegates of the great powers of today 
were to convene with the serious intention of forming "a more 
perfect union ". The r61e assigned by the United States Constitu- 
tion to the Supreme Court is treated in some detail. It is argued 
that, just as that body succeeded the temporary commissions set up 
under the Articles of Confederation, so the machinery which now 
exists at The Hague for the creation of special courts for the arbi- 
tration of controversies between nations may be expected to pave 
the way for a more permanent and powerful international tribunal. 

The recent tension between the United States and its neighbor 
south of the Rio Grande called forth several books indicative of the 
interest of a moment that was not long in passing. While most of 
them were written with the object of opposing armed intervention 
by this country, a few ventured to favor action of the sort. One of 
the works that shakes the " mailed fist " is Mexico under Carranza 
(Garden City, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1919; x, 270 pp.). 
According to its author, Thomas Edward Gibbon, an attorney of 
Los Angeles, the work is to be regarded as " a lawyer's indictment 
of the crowning infamy of four hundred years of misrule". He 
dedicates its contents to the "submerged eighty per cent of the 
Mexican people " — the peons — and quite as anonymously to some of 
his fellow townsmen who, having " invaded the mountains, deserts 
and jungles of Mexico to discover and develop" its resources, ap- 
pear to believe that a further invasion of another kind is altogether 
appropriate. As a text-book for interventionists it serves its purpose 
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well. None who read it will fail to observe how strategically the 
material has been assembled and mounted on the firing-line. 

An excellent treatise on a republic that the government of the 
United States has seen fit to place under the control of its navy is 
that by Otto Schoenrich on Santo Domingo: a Country with a 
Future (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918; xiv, 418 pp.). 
Written by the secretary of the commission sent to inquire into the 
finances of the little land in question, it bears evidence of careful 
study and dispassionate handling. While easily the best account, 
historical and descriptive, of the Dominican Republic available in 
English, it suffers from a certain amount of diffuseness and iteration, 
which is apt to deter the general reader from going through the 
book in its entirety. As a reference work, nevertheless, it is a val- 
uable addition to the literature of the Caribbean region, which is 
becoming so rapidly an American sphere of influence. 

A book about the southern countries of the New World and their 
people which emphasizes in an agreeable way the wisdom of a closer 
and more sympathetic acquaintance with them on the part of Amer- 
icans is that by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper on Understanding South 
America (New York, George H. Doran Company, 1918; xvi, 426 
pp.). Without claim to erudition and not indicative of a familiarity 
with the subject attained in consequence of many years of investi- 
gation, it affords, nevertheless, a very useful survey of the charac- 
teristics of South Americans which ought to be observed and appre- 
ciated. The serious student of Latin America may think it rather 
superficial; but the general reader, to whom it is addressed, will 
find it a book much to his liking. 

Despite the publishers' assurance that " here is a valuable book ", 
anyone who really knows the subject would not place Getting To- 
gether with Latin America (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1918; x, 221 pp.) in that exalted category. Its author, A. Hyatt 
Verrill, devotes an introduction and all of his text substantially to 
berating the American people for not understanding their fellow 
Americans of another type of civilization. He furnishes also a sta- 
tistical appendix that might have been more accurate. 

Like so many other collections of the sort, the papers and ad- 
dresses presented at the Panama-Pacific Historical Congress, edited 
by H. Morse Stephens and Herbert E. Bolton and published under 
the title of The Pacific Ocean in History (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1917; vii,- 535 pp.), possess unequal merit. They 
range over a variety of topics, general and special, in which all of 
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the countries that have had anything to do with shaping the desti- 
nies of the lands and peoples in or bordering upon that area from 
medieval times onward figure to a greater or less degree. 

With the elimination of Germany as the main obstacle accom- 
plished, C. Brunsdon Fletcher, author of The Problem of the Pacific 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1919; xxix, 254 pp.), be- 
lieves that the welfare of Australia in its relation to the British 
Empire is fairly assured. This, however, depends upon a suitable 
supply of labor from India for use in the Polynesian region and 
upon a guarantee that neither the "imperialism" of the United 
States nor the " Weltpolitik " of Japan will blight the prospect of 
Franco-British accord. 

From Australia come two volumes of interesting essays by James 
W. Barrett, whose public services in medicine and as a member of 
the Council of Management of Melbourne University have given him 
a particularly wide range of observation. In The Twin Ideals: An 
Educated Commonwealth (London, H. K. Lewis and Company, 
1918; two volumes: xxxii, 512; xx, 504 pp.) have been brought 
together many essays on social, political and educational topics that 
are all worth careful study. Americans will be pleased to discover 
in how many ways, little suspected by those not intimately familiar 
with the social life of both countries, Australia has profited by 
American examples. The careful reader will not fail to see how 
much gain there could also be by American imitation of various Aus- 
tralian methods. 

The number of books on Great Britain's greatest dependency has 
grown of late to a point where it denotes the existence of a real 
demand on the part of the English-reading public for information 
on a subject long relegated to the mercies of missionary and mystic. 
The India of today is admirably portrayed in India's Silent Revo- 
lution (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919; 192 pp.). 
Fred B. Fisher, the author, in collaboration with Gertrude M. Wil- 
liams, has taken the wise course of refraining from supplying an 
introductory historical account which would have been quite mean- 
ingless if brief, and would have left no room for the rest of so con- 
cise a work, if long enough to be intelligible. Writing for Amer- 
ican readers, he has adapted his treatise to the extent of knowledge 
which the educated among his countrymen might reasonably be pre- 
sumed to possess. Resident at various times in India and familiar 
with the several British viewpoints as to Indian problems, he has 
gained an adequacy of acquaintance with the land and its people 
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which makes his description of the economic, social, political and 
religious situation always clear and often convincing. While his 
opinions with regard to the actual significance of what has happened 
just before and after the war to convert Hindustan into an object 
of primary concern to the world at large might coincide with those 
of the ardent type of nationalist, his closing assertion to the effect 
that, because of what has been promised by Great Britain, India 
" may well look confidently and hopefully into the future ", would 
not. The book, nevertheless, provides an honest and fair-minded 
statement of the issues that have arisen in recent years and will have 
to be solved in the near future. 

Among the numerous works published by the scholars of India in 
recent years with the view to making their country better known to 
readers of English, doubtless the most authoritative in its field is The 
Foundation of Indian Economics (London, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1916; xxvi, 515 pp.), by Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee 
of Krishnath College, Berhampore, Bengal. In his discussion of the 
social environment, the cottage and village industries, the credit and 
trade systems and the economic progress of the country in general, 
the author shows unusual evidence of adequate equipment for sys- 
tematic research and exposition. Especially valuable is the account 
he gives of the impress of European industrialism upon India. 
Highly commendable as the work is in these respects, the message 
it conveys is marred somewhat by moralizings, iteration and a hyper- 
scrupulous regard for detail. 

A stage in the history of India's struggle for emancipation is rep- 
resented in the Speeches and Writings of Lord Sinha (Madras, G. 
A. Natesan and Company, 1919; xxxix, 333 pp.). Lord Sinha is 
the first Indian to be appointed under-secretary at the India Office 
of London, and is also the first Indian to be elevated to the British 
House of Lords. His qualifications seem to have been, first, pro- 
fessional success at the Calcutta Bar, and secondly, a rather luke- 
warm and of course conservative interest in Indian politics. Never- 
theless, as elected president of the Indian National Congress he did 
not fail almost to echo the stereotyped sentiments of "moderate" 
leaders. And in regard to the question of "racial equality", 
especially with reference to military service, there is hardly any dis- 
tinction to be made between him and a radical patriot. 

Upwards of twenty years ago Desdevises du Dezert, the French 
historian, began the publication of an elaborate study of Spanish in- 
stitutions and culture in the eighteenth century, which offered a 
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tempting vista of possibilities to scholars who might wish to delve 
more deeply into the recesses that his work had laid bare. One of 
these possibilities has been very well developed in the treatise by 
Andre Mounier on Les Faits et la Doctrine iconomiques en Espagne 
sous Philippe V: Gerdnimo de Uztdriz (1670-1732) (Bordeaux, Im- 
primerie de l'UniversitS, 1919; 301 pp.). In accordance with the 
implication of the title, the contents of the book are divided into two 
parts. Of these, the first is a survey of the economic situation in 
Spain at the time, as illustrated by the state of the population, the 
financial system, agriculture, industry and commerce. The second 
part discusses the life and writings of Uztariz, eminent among the 
economists of his age. Based upon careful and prolonged investi- 
gation in the Spanish archives and other repositories of manuscripts, 
and marked also by an intimate acquaintance with the most reliable 
of secondary authorities, this contribution of M. Mounier to the 
knowledge of a period that is somewhat familiar to English readers 
in the antiquated work of Coxe affords evidence of scholarship of an 
unusually high order. Both the arrangement of the material and 
the luminous manner of its interpretation make it a valuable addi- 
tion to the historical literature of economics. Particularly is this 
true of the portion dealing with the theories of Uztariz himself, as 
set forth in his " Thedrica y practica de comercio y de marina ". 
The analysis to which they are subjected, indeed, acquires a sin- 
gularly graphic character, because of the deftness with which they 
are depicted upon the background of contemporary life in Spain. 

Dr. R. Hingston Fox's Dr. John Fothergill and his Friends: 
Chapters in Eighteenth Century Life (London, The Macmillan 
Company, 1919; xxiv, 434 pp.) contains both an interesting account 
of the life of one of the most prominent London physicians in the 
middle of the eighteenth century and a brief r6sum6 of the eighteenth- 
century development in England of medicine in particular and of 
natural science in general. Few men were more active than Dr. 
Fothergill in introducing exotic plants into the British Isles, and 
his collection of shrubs and trees at Upton was probably the most 
complete in Europe. His interest in strange and rare plants brought 
him into the closest connection with such English botanists as Peter 
Collinson and with that American genius, William Bartram of 
Philadelphia. The physician was a leader among the English 
Quakers and was vitally interested in the welfare of the colony of 
Pennsylvania. His interest in electricity drew him to Franklin, with 
whom he became very friendly during the latter's stay in London as 
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the representative of four of the American colonies. When the colo- 
nists threatened to revolt he worked valiantly with Franklin and 
David Barclay to bring proposals of conciliation to the attention of 
the British cabinet, and it was no fault of theirs that the American 
Revolution was not averted, as the documents submitted by Dr. Fox 
clearly show. The book is scholarly and critical, well written and 
entertaining. 

Mr. Philip Guedalla's The Partition of Europe, 1715-1815 (Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1914 ; viii, 312 pp.) is one of the many 
excellent English books published during the war that failed to reach 
the United States until after the armistice. It is a compact little vol- 
ume, intended primarily, apparently, for class use in England. The 
style is lucid, direct and usually interesting. The author's happy gift 
of phrase is in striking contrast with the style of other handbooks that 
have been written on the eighteenth century. Undue amount of de- 
tail in some places and wealth of generalization in others makes the 
book hard reading for the uninitiated. Like other writers who have 
dealt with the eighteenth century, Mr. Guedalla devotes so little atten- 
tion to the quarter century from the peace of Utrecht to the death of 
Emperor Charles VI that the significance of Elizabeth Farnese, Albe- 
roni, Stanhope and Dubois is not clearly indicated. The chapters on 
the " Seven Years' War " and " The American Revolution " are good, 
and the brief account of Napoleon's dependencies is admirable. The 
book as a whole is a welcome and scholarly addition to the study of 
the pre- revolutionary epoch. 

Expanded from an early essay, Bishop G. F. Browne's The Vener- 
able Bede: His Life and Writings (London, Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1919 ; xiii, 322 pp.), a book of frankly elemen- 
tary and popular character, submerges the subject under a maze of 
more or less relevant details and anecdotes. From the standpoint of 
popular knowledge it has two noticeable defects. First, it is careless in 
the statement of historical facts. For instance, on page 222, Dionysius, 
the author of De Coelesti Hierarchia, is given as a contemporary of the 
early Caesars. On page 253 mention is made of "Julian of Campania, 
Bishop of Celanum (?)." The name of the diocese is queried by the 
author, and naturally, for the word in Migne and elsewhere is a mis- 
print for Aeclanum (southeast of Beneventum), and the individual is 
the famous Pelagian known to students of theological history as Julian 
of Aeclanum. On page 67 we read : " The Patriarch Athanasius, it 
may be mentioned, calls himself Pope in these letters." The force of 
this observation will be lost upon those who know that in the fourth 
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century and long after, bishops in the East and in the West were called 
popes, and that the title is still applied to the Bishop of Alexandria. 
Secondly, the controversial intonation in which the author indulges is 
out of place in a book of this character. For example , Bede's adher- 
ence to certain dogmas cannot be disposed of by saying that he " uses 
words which a cautious writer of the present day might avoid using in 
public utterances because of the misconception to which his use of 
them might possibly give rise " (page 243). The religious significance 
of Bede — his spiritual efficacy and the moral beauty of his life and 
work — are worthy of attention today, but it cannot be said that the 
Bishop has done justice to the career of the Saint. 

Industrial Administration (Manchester, University Press, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1920; vii, 203 pp.) is the title of a 
volume comprising a series of lectures delivered in the College of 
Technology of the University of Manchester, England, in the winter 
of 1918-19. Four deal primarily with phases of the relation of 
science to the physical environment in industry, including the appli- 
cations of psychology, the relation of atmospheric conditions to effi- 
ciency, occupational diseases and industrial fatigue. Although these 
four are not tied together in a unit, their very diversity impresses on 
the reader the unrealized possibilities in a more thorough-going ap- 
plication of scientific methods to industry. Four other lecturers 
discuss subjects bearing directly upon industrial relations as distin- 
guished from physical environment. These deal with the social obli- 
gations of industry to labor, education as a function of management, 
industrial councils and their possibilities, and training for factory 
administration. To an American reader, the contrast of English 
conditions with ours is emphasized in the underlying assumption that 
organization of the workers in trade unions is an accepted fact. The 
discussion of training for factory administration is practical and 
should be suggestive for technical schools and colleges. One sug- 
gestion in this lecture might be expanded into a volume, so fruitful 
is it in possibilities. In discussing the future administration of 
business, St. George Heath says : " The faculty of cooperation will 
become nearly as important as that of initiative. Further, there 
will be an enormous increase in the administrative side of business, 
especially in the working out of common rules and standards for an 
industry and in the application of these common rules to individual 
cases." The cultivation of " the faculty of cooperation " is a prob- 
lem of education which has unlimited possibilities for industrial 
relations. The volume has the limitations of a collection of contri- 
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butions without sufficient development of the important topics intro- 
duced, but it has the strength of the varied points of view repre- 
sented in a distinguished list of lecturers. These include T. H. Pear, 
psychologist, A. E. Berriman, engineer, Dr. T. M. Legge, Medical 
Inspector of Factories, Leonard Hill, physiologist, B. Seebohm 
Rowntree, T. B. Johnston, St. George Heath, and A. F. Stanley 
Kent, Director of the Department of Industrial Administration, 
Manchester, under whose auspices the lectures were given. 

Harry Gunnison Brown gives an able classical, analysis of the 
distribution of wealth, coupled with advocacy of the single tax, in 
The Theory of Earned and Unearned Incomes (Columbia, Missouri, 
Missouri Book Company, 1918; xi, 258 pp.). He demonstrates 
clearly the communistic logic underlying any "ability-to-pay" theory 
of taxation which fails to discriminate between incomes which do 
and those which do not stimulate production (pages 247-248). 
Professor Brown's entire analysis is made for the purpose of differ- 
entiating "earned" from "unearned" incomes. The latter he 
would eliminate altogether. He divides them into three classes: 
incomes from anti-social practices, which he would eliminate by pro- 
hibiting the practices; incomes from monopolies, which he would 
eliminate by government ownership or regulation; and the rent of 
land, which he would eliminate by taxation, without mercy for 
" vested rights ". All other forms of income, generally speaking, 
are "earned". In particular, interest on capital, if the capital itself 
was fairly earned and is used in socially desirable ways, " is earned 
in the sense that the effort and waiting done by the producer and 
saver of the capital secure for the community as much wealth as the 
capitalist receives in interest" (page 250). This sweeping justifi- 
cation of interest implies, perhaps, a more perfect correlation than 
exists between reward and service. It implies also that all interest 
is indispensable as an incentive to the formation of capital, ignoring 
the argument that much of the interest which would be eliminated 
by heavy progressive taxes on personal incomes and inheritances is 
likely to be what the economists call " savers' surplus ". The author 
fails to realize that the " elimination " of unearned incomes can be 
but temporary. Any " social " use made by the government of the 
" eliminated " incomes is a direct or an indirect addition to the in- 
comes (real or money) of individuals ; and it is an " unearned " in- 
come, albeit distributed on fairer principles than at present. With- 
out a systematic study of the possible alternatives in its distribution, 
one is in no position either to affirm or to deny (as does the author) 
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that the wind of taxation should be tempered to the (otherwise) 
shorn lamb who had to pay for his land a price enhanced by the 
past failure to tax its rent. To allow him part of his unearned in- 
come may, or may not, prove to be as wise a way as any other to 
dispose of it. The author's discussion of " vested rights ", however, 
deserves attention. The book should disprove once for all the shal- 
low myth that no economist has favored the single tax. 

Among publications in support of reform measures a high place 
must be accorded to the "Current Facts" pamphlets of the National 
Consumers' League (New York, National Consumers' League). 
Those entitled " Minimum Wage Commissions " and " Equal 
Opportunity for Women Wage Earners: Facts vs. Fiction" pre- 
sent the evidence in favor of the League's chief legislative pro- 
posals for the protection of women, a minimum-wage law and an 
eight-hour law, in a manner that is both enlightening and convin- 
cing. The first shows that the highest weekly wage thus far fixed by 
any wage commission is the $16.50 wage for women and girls in 
mercantile trades in Washington, D. C. The best commissions, the 
League states, are those which make separate awards for each in- 
dustry and recognize the varying costs of living in different local- 
ities. The policies of reviewing rates annually, increasing rates be- 
cause of increase in living costs, drawing up detailed budgets for 
clothing and for " sundries ", fixing the proportion of learners and 
minors permitted to any employer, shortening the period of appren- 
ticeship and gradually increasing the pay of learners, are also noted 
with approval. The experience of states having minimum wage 
commissions, the League says, shows that the minimum wage has not 
become the maximum, nor has any industry been driven from any 
state because of such legislation. The second pamphlet is an effec- 
tive answer to the arguments against protective labor laws for women 
advanced by the Women's Equal Opportunity League. By marshal- 
ling the opinions expressed by numerous authorities from Justices of 
the Supreme Court to less known investigators of the effect of long 
hours on health and efficiency, it shows pretty conclusively that the 
interests of wage-earning women as a class have been and will be 
promoted by minimum-wage and eight-hour legislation. These 
pamphlets helped to persuade the New York senate to pass the bills 
advocated by the League during the session that ended last April, 
and will be effective instruments in the educational campaign which 
it will continue to press until the obstructionists in the assembly 
have been either converted or displaced by more enlightened and 
progressive leaders. 
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In commenting on the intellectual progress of the world the re- 
mark is often made by certain educators that the average college 
student of our day is better informed than Aristotle was in his day. 
What this comparison is intended to convey is that, owing to the 
increased complexity of current economic and social organization, 
the minimum of information required for viability in modern civi- 
lization is much greater than it was in ancient times. Just now one 
of the most pressing as well as one of the most absorbing problems 
is the problem of labor and industry. But it is not given to every- 
one to make a first-hand study of this problem. For this reason 
such a volume as Mrs. Mary Beard's A Short History of the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
1920; 174 pp.) will be found a very useful handbook. It is written 
in clear and simple language and covers faithfully the events of 
chief historical and current importance in the American labor move- 
ment; and it fills adequately the need of that class of readers and 
students who are gifted with a degree of intellectual curiosity at the 
same time that they are handicapped by limited time and multi- 
plicity of interests. 

Professor Joseph Shield Nicholson's War Finance (second edi- 
tion, London, P. S. King and Company, 1918; xxxii, 504 pp.') is 
largely a republication of articles in the field of war finance 
written by the author for various British magazines. It covers a 
-wide variety of subjects, stressing credit inflation, its methods and 
results ; the war loan policy of the British government ; the budget ; 
and the economic aftermath of the war. The book is outspoken in 
its criticism of many phases of the British government's war finan- 
cial policy, especially the policy of currency and credit inflation. It 
contains material and suggestions of much value in the field of eco- 
nomic and financial reconstruction. 

The Abolition of Inheritance (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1918; xxvii, 321 pp.) by Harlan Eugene Read is one of the 
recent books of the propagandist type. To Mr. Read most of the 
ills of life would disappear with the disappearance of the inheritance 
of private property. Inheritance has been greatly curtailed by taxa- 
tion, and this and various other facts on which Mr. Read endeavors 
to base his suggestions are entirely correct. In consequence it is 
likely that the book will have more influence than it deserves. The 
quality of the general reasoning, however, may be inferred from the 
utterly fallacious statement that " the theory that wages tend to the 
margin of subsistence is an accepted doctrine of political economy ". 
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The third volume in a series of essays upon various aspects of the 
war, as they appeared to the mind of an eminent Italian economist, 
is entitled Politica: Criteri ed Eventi (Baxi, Gius. Laterza and Figli, 
1918; xii, 254 pp.)- Its author, Matteo Pantaleoni, has brought 
together in as many chapters fourteen articles reprinted from the 
columns of one of the best known journals of Italy. Ranging over 
topics suggested by the events of the period between 1915 and 1918, 
the comments show a remarkable insight into the situation, both 
national and international, even if they very naturally stress themes- 
that appeal to the special interests of the writer's own countrymen. 

Though little that is soothing or startling will meet the reader of 
John M. Mecklin's An Introduction to Social Ethics (New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920; ix, 446 pp.), there is much that 
is informing and some that is thought-provoking. The author has 
read widely in philosophy, psychology, history and in that type of 
book which, like his, considers the state we are in and how to im- 
prove it. He has absorbed what he has read, so that his book is his- 
own, although much of it is a composite picture of the work of others. 
Among the topics considered are individualism, public opinion, tra- 
dition, private property, business enterprise, and the common char- 
acteristics of the men and women who make up most of the world 
we live in. The author's solution of the problems he poses is quite* 
commonly the golden mean. Happily he does not dogmatize, and he 
is equally free from cynicism and from unthinking enthusiasm for 
guaranteed cures for social ills. His marshalling of facts gives body 
to his thinking. Yet among the facts a prominent place is given to 
the ideas that have held sway from time to time, so that we are not 
allowed to forget that what men feel and think makes a difference 
and that men in groups by taking thought can add a cubit to their 
group stature. Mr. Mecklin is gentle and not too searching, but he 
raises pertinent questions, and his freedom from any intellectual 
strait-jacket should inculcate in his readers an intelligent flexibility. 
Also gentle and not too searching is The Unfinished Programme 
of Democracy (New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1920; 326 pp.) by 
Richard Roberts, a Welsh clergyman now resident in America. In 
the matter of practical suggestions Mr. Roberts begins about where 
Mr. Mecklin leaves off. The ethical note dominates the tone of his 
book so thoroughly that its main motif is the inspirational. " When 
we have finished with the business of procuring and eating bread," 
says Mr. Roberts, " then the real business of life begins. . . . The 
task before us, therefore, is the deliverance of life from the ascen- 
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dancy of the economic motive; and at bottom this means the re- 
demption of commerce from the obsession of profit-making." But 
the first steps toward this higher good require economic and political 
changes. So Mr. Roberts has a good deal to say about newer social 
theories and desires. He seems to be seeking a spiritual sanction for 
the program of the British Labor Party and the views of the Eng- 
lish intellectuals who sympathize with it. He urges quite as strongly 
that this program when victorious shall be put to spiritual uses. 
The values on which Mr. Roberts is most intent do not admit of 
quantitative analysis and would not come within the purview of any 
discipline that professes to be an exact science. But they often add 
to the motive power of apologists for things present and of prota- 
gonists for things to come, and so are not to be neglected by students 
of social change. 

In a new edition of The Passing of the Great Race (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1918.; xxv, 296 pp.), which first appeared 
in 1916, the author, Madison Grant, has laid stress upon the signifi- 
cance of the phases of his previous description of the races of Europe 
and their crossing in recorded history which have a special relation 
to the war and to the United States. According to the introduction 
by Henry Fairfield Osborn, the work is "devoted to an attempt to 
elucidate the meaning of history in terms of race". Some of its 
readers, however, might obtain the impression from a careful perusal 
of the contents that it is an effort to identify moral, spiritual and 
psychological traits with physical characteristics as determinative of 
racial and historical importance, and to glorify the " Nordic " race, 
while deploring the conflict between its two great branches, which 
threatened the destruction of its supremacy in the world. 

However much Charles Wood in The Great Change (New York, 
Boni and Liveright, 1918; lx, 214 pp.) reflects early and perhaps 
superficial enthusiasms engendered by America's response to the call 
of war, his book of essays still has value as a record of man's hopes 
in times of trouble and of desperate resolve. Printed first as Sun- 
day editorials in the New York World, the essays have the dash of 
journalistic style and the miscellaneous character of the modern 
daily. They record the gist of interviews near the close of the war 
with many prominent persons who in one way or another indicated 
how, in their eyes, the war had changed the prospects of the world. 
Schwab and Dewey, Veblen and Baruch, chairmen of government 
boards, trade-union leaders, reformers and business men, all appear 
as seventh sons of seventh sons. By and large, though some retained 
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a balanced point of view, all saw the world as entering upon a dif- 
ferent sort of civilization than was ever known before. Belief in 
the power of ideals of cooperation and in the potency of new real- 
izations of man's power over nature, coupled with ability to alter 
society's customary ways, seems to have been the common note. 

A book similarly hopeful in tone but much less miscellaenous is 
Race Regeneration (London, P. S. King and Son, 1918; xii, 223 
pp.) by the chairman of the Health Committee of the Bradford Cor- 
poration, Dr. E. J. Smith. The work is not a treatise on eugenics. 
Rather does it reflect the author's wide experiences as a volunteer in 
the field of philanthropy. Many details of recent work in England 
in the field are reviewed, and innumerable suggestions of practical 
value are offered. 

These suggestions are by no means as definite in character, how- 
ever, as are those contained in a recent publication by the Russell 
Sage Foundation by Evart G. Routzahn and Mary Swain Routzahn 
called The A.B.C. of Exhibit Planning (New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1918; xiv, 234 pp.). This is compact and categorical 
enough to be a handbook. Amid discussion of many matters of ex- 
hibition technique, however, there is always to be found a keen ap- 
preciation of psychological values. Especially useful are the chap- 
ters on " Why do you wish to have an exhibit?", " What will you 
do with it?", and " How follow it up?". If the promoters of vari- 
ous drives for philanthropic purposes had given a few hours' study 
to this book, various serious mistakes could have been avoided readily. 
The editors of The American Year Book for 1918 (New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1919; ix, 850 pp.) have successfully at- 
tempted to furnish the student as well as the general reader with a 
survey of the progress of events in 1918. The mass of information 
contributed by experts in various fields is arranged in thirty-one de- 
partments, each of which is carefully organized and cross-referenced. 
In addition to the usual comprehensive review, the World War and 
international relations are stressed at the expense of details relating 
to elections, personnel of state and municipal governments, political 
personalities, literary and scientific institutions and societies. Sta- 
tistical material is reduced to a minimum, while considerable space is 
allotted to documents and important speeches. The work is well 
indexed and, as a whole, is a useful and valuable compendium which 
should find a place in every library. 

The American Labor Year Book, 191Q-1Q20 (New York, Rand 
School of Social Science, 1920; 447 pp.), the third to be published 
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under the able editorship of Alexander Trachtenburg, reflects the 
confused developments of the period of reconstruction and reaction 
through which the world is now passing. Like the earlier volumes, 
it is divided into six parts: Labor in the War, the Labor Movement 
in the United States, Labor and the Law, Social and Economic 
Conditions, the International Socialist, Labor and Cooperative 
Movement, and the Socialist Movement in the United States. Pub- 
lication was delayed by the seizure of the editor's materials on behalf 
of a New York legislative committee in connection with the raid on 
the Rand School in the early summer of 1919. This permitted the 
inclusion of later information in regard to events in 1919, which 
makes the volume somewhat longer than its predecessors. Con- 
tributed by nearly four score different writers, the articles are in- 
evitably of varying merit and thoroughness. All, however, attest the 
care with which the editor has held his co-workers to the statement 
of facts rather than of opinions and to the rigid exclusion of un- 
essentials. Like the earlier volumes, this Year Book is the most 
convenient and reliable reference book available in English in regard 
to the labor and socialist movements. 

In the Creighton Lecture for 1918, Our Great War and the Great 
War of the Ancient Greeks (New York, Thomas Seltzer, 1920; 85 
pp.), Gilbert Murray has made a delightful addition to the litera- 
ture of Greek history and of the recent war. He points out the 
surface similarities between that war, which Thucydides regarded as 
the greatest of wars, and our own Great War, in the character of the 
combatants, the widespread influence of the conflict and the dis- 
quieting effects on moral and political values. He avoids the mis- 
take of carrying the parallel too far and devotes his skill to bringing 
out the effects of the war in Athens and the criticisms of the gov- 
ernment by the peace party. The picture is rendered most vivid by 
the use of excerpts from the sources, particularly from Aristophanes, 
freely translated into modern idiom. At this means of vivifying 
ancient history for the modern reader Gilbert Murray is a past 
master. 

The Greeks of Asia Minor are still the true representatives of the 
ancient race which has played its part so well on a stage that has 
remained set these thirty centuries. M. Charles Dufayard in his 
L'Asie Mineure et VHelUnisme (Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1919; 
103 pp.) shows from reasons historical, intellectual, economic and 
moral how these Greeks of Asia Minor have prepared themselves 
for, and how much they deserve, their freedom. The author makes 
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a very strong plea for the preservation in Asia Minor of the beau- 
ties of Hellenism, and bids the Greeks prepare to take their place 
alongside their European brethren in the march toward the classic 
ideal of wisdom, worth and works. 

If we take our standard from the actual rather than from the 
ideal, law books for laymen deserve praise when they manage to re- 
frain from doing positive harm to their readers. This praise and 
more is due to Thomas Conyngton's Business Lam (New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1920; two volumes: xxvii, xiii, 870 pp.). 
Instead of contenting himself with collecting delusive generaliza- 
tions the author focuses his attention on practical business problems 
and shows what legal questions they raise and how the problems 
may be handled so that legal controversy may be avoided. He likens 
courts and lawyers to hospitals and doctors — good when you need 
them but not to be courted otherwise. His book is a manual in 
prophylaxis rather than in first aid to the injured. In approach and 
method it is guided by a practical common sense which makes it 
much superior to the diluted legalism too often characteristic of 
similar efforts. It suffers, of course, from the limitations inherent 
in all attempts to present a highly technical subject to a non-technical 
audience. But by keeping these limitations in mind Mr. Conyngton 
has reduced their menace to a minimum. He allows himself suffi- 
cient space for each topic, so that he is really informing and not 
merely puzzling. He gives the reason as well as the rule. His book 
is a surprisingly successful performance in a field where failure is 
frequent. 

The temptation to popularize information, and to simplify what 
are fundamentally complex industrial problems in order to ward off 
suspicion of impending crisis is almost irresistible. It would be 
altogether unfair to Professor Frank T. Carlton to say that he is 
not aware of the complexity of the modern labor problem. Yet the 
impression of a too sanguine view of the situation is unavoidable 
after reading his Organized Labor in American History (New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1920; 313 pp.). The book consists of 
a series of more or less popular essays on various topics related to 
the labor movement in the United States in its historical develop- 
ment. Though not as substantial as the author's earlier History and 
Problems of Organized Labor, it is quite readable and is bound to 
appeal to those amenable to a point of view colored by religious 
fervor and ecstatic hopes with regard to current industrial problems 
and their solution. 



